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A Renaissance Dalmatic. — A valuable 
addition to the collection of Renaissance 
embroideries and ecclesiastical vestments 
owned by the Museum is a dalmatic 
recently presented by Sir Charles and 
Lady Waldstein of London, in memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Einstein of 
New York, Lady Waldstein's parents. 
The dalmatic is one of a set of four mass 
vestments, until the present exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, an insti- 
tution which has now received one piece 
as a gift, two others being presented one 
each to the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cam- 
bridge University and the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. The piece now 
part of our collection is of red velvet 
banded with galloon, and further decor- 
ated with heavy panels of ornament, called 
apparels, on front, back, and sleeves, em- 
broidered in the best style of the period 
with figures of saints surrounded by typical 
Renaissance decorations of grotesques, 
scrolls, and mascaron. On the sleeves are 
Saints Mary Magdalen and Dorothea, 
while on the main apparels, Saint Barbara 
and John the Baptist, Saint Thomas and 
Saint Peter are represented. Although 
the drawing of these figures suggests cer- 
tain similarities to late Opus Anglicanum, 
the English embroidery famous through 
the Gothic period, all the ornament, es- 
pecially the sumptuous gold background 



and the typical details of the surrounding 
decoration, indicate an unquestionable 
Spanish origin. During the first part of 
the sixteenth century, when the dalmatic 
was made, Spanish craftsmen were par- 
ticularly celebrated for their magnificent 
embroideries in gold and colors, which 
were widely distributed throughout Europe 
and succeeded in popularity the defunct 
Opus Anglicanum of the previous cen- 
tury. 

The tradition connected with this hand- 
some set of vestments is that they were 
presented by the Emperor Charles V to the 
Cathedral of Burgos, and they are certainly 
of that period. However, the design con- 
tains a twice repeated coat of arms, possi- 
bly that of the donor, but not of royal or- 
der. The charge of this shield is not 
recorded in the usual authorities on Span- 
ish heraldry, and its character would not 
necessarily bear out the assumption of an 
imperial sponsor for the vestments. Mr. 
Kendrick, in charge of the textiles at the 
South Kensington Museum, is understood 
to have in preparation an article discussing 
the origin and importance of this set of 
vestments, an essay which is shortly to 
be published with full illustrations. 

The dalmatic is exhibited temporarily in 
the Room of Recent Accessions, before 
being placed with other vestments of the 
period in the new Tapestry Gallery, D-6. 



NOTES 



SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF TEX- 
TILES.— On the afternoon of De- 
cember 6, the Members of the 
Museum and their friends are in- 
vited to a private view of the Special Ex- 
hibition of Textiles, which is to be opened 
to the public the next day. The exhibition 
fills the large gallery, E-n, previously de- 
voted to temporary collections, and will 
remain open throughout the months of 
December, January, and possibly a part 
of February. Additional pieces are dis- 
played in the adjoining Lace Galleries, 



while the room designated as E-io, regularly 
given over to specimen weavings from the 
permanent Museum collection, contains a 
large number of photographs of paintings 
of different periods, showing contemporary 
textiles as used in the life of the time. 
Numerous pieces belonging to the Museum, 
but not included in the exhibition, can be 
examined at any time in the Study Room 
in the basement of the Wing of Decorative 
Arts. The scope of the special exhibition 
has been limited so that only shuttle and 
bobbin-woven stuffs are included. Em- 
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broideries, rugs, and tapestries as such 
are not shown, although the last-named 
technique is used in many of the finer 
pieces of Coptic and Chinese weaving 
placed in the gallery. 

The exhibition serves a double purpose: 
first, of calling the attention of the general 
public to the really excellent collection 
of textiles owned in New York City by 
museums and private collectors; second, 
of placing before the manufacturers and 
designers active in the textile trade historic 
examples of the best work of past centuries, 
which may provide a stimulus to artistic 
production at a time when American 
makers are feeling the large possibilities 
the present moment affords to home indus- 
tries. One of the most noticeable results 
of the European war has been the great 
difference made in the textile trade either 
through interference with international 
transportation, or through the closing of 
most of the continental factories which 
have previously supplied the American 
market with a large portion of the woven 
materials used in this country. A pur- 
chaser now making the rounds of the shops 
finds that perhaps half of the familiar 
fabrics he is most anxious to secure were 
manufactured in Belgium and in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that American merchants, 
since the complete demoralization of that 
region, have of course been unable to fill 
their depleted stocks from abroad and are 
obliged to withdraw almost all foreign 
samples from the market. The French 
factories which existed in considerable 
numbers in the vicinity of Lille and Liege, 
are now inactive and partly destroyed, 
while many workmen from the mills in 
other parts of the country have gone to the 
front, as a result of which the industry is 
practically paralyzed throughout France. 
The English factories are not so seriously 
affected, but their output has been some- 
what diminished, and they cannot pretend 
to fill the place of the inactive continental 
mills. The closing of European sources is 
a circumstance of which American man- 
ufacturers are preparing to take advantage, 
and a distinct improvement in the output 
of our national looms may be expected as 
one of the better things growing out of the 



war. The First National Convention of 
Silk Manufacturers, recently held at Pat- 
erson, was enthusiastically attended, one 
of the features of the meeting being a loan 
exhibition of historic textiles arranged in 
the City Hall, to which many museums, 
private collectors, and dealers contributed. 
The interest of the manufacturers in the 
finer productions of the past has been con- 
stantly growing, and it is in response to 
this that the Museum has organized the ex- 
hibition just opened. 

With few exceptions, all of the pieces ex- 
hibited were made subsequent to the begin- 
ing of the Christian era and illustrate the 
changes in technique and design of the dif- 
ferent civilizations current in Europe and 
Asia between the first century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. The exhibition is di- 
vided into four parts :showing, first, theearly 
weaves, made mainly around the shores of 
the Mediterranean, to the end of the period 
of Byzantine influence; second, European 
textiles from the age of Gothic art through 
that of the Rococo; third, textiles of the 
Near East, which from early times have 
had a profound influence on the art of weav- 
ing as practised in Europe; fourth, Far 
Eastern textiles — Chinese and Japanese — 
which at certain periods contributed much 
to Persian, Indian, and even later Egyptian 
design. 

For the past few years the Museum col- 
lection of textiles has been systematically 
increased until it has reached a position of 
usefulness and comparative completeness 
for study purposes, and much of the mate- 
rial included in the special exhibition is per- 
manently available to the public here. 
However, many of the more sumptuous 
pieces are temporary loans sent for the 
purpose of the exhibition, and they are of 
a character not previously shown in New 
York. The Museum for the Arts of Decor- 
ation at Cooper Union and the Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, have both very kindly 
allowed the Metropolitan to draw on their 
admirable collections of textiles, the former 
for examples of rare and valuable early 
weaves, the latter for Ottoman velvets and 
European silks of importance. Much of 
the interest of the exhibition is due to the 
cooperation of these two institutions, 
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through their Directors, represented in the 
one case by the Misses Hewitt, in the other 
by Mr. Frederick B. Pratt. Private 
collectors who have responded generously 
include Dr. Denman W. Ross and Mr. 
H. E. Wetzel of Boston, with examples of 
very early weaving. Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit has lent two Chinese 
tapestry panels of the Sung Dynasty. 
Messrs. George Blumenthal, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Julian Clarence Levy, Bashford 
Dean, and Mrs. Charles T. Barney, all of 
this city, and Mrs. Archibald G. Thompson 
of Philadelphia have all lent numerous vel- 
vets and silks of beauty and unusual 
quality. 

An illustrated catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion has been issued, as detailed in its ref- 
erences as circumstances permitted. It 
gives a r&ume" of the history of weaving 
in its various aspects, and has been pre- 
pared in the hope that it will serve not 
only as an aid to visitors who may see the 
exhibition, but also as a compact book of 
reference for future use. Besides the cat- 
alogue, post cards of some of the finer 
fabrics in the Museum collection are on 
sale. 

Announcement of Lectures, 191 5-16. — 

For Members of the Museum. Six illus- 
trated lectures on The Italian Painters 
as Decorators. Miss Edith R. Abbot, 
Museum Instructor. Class Room. Fri- 
days, 1 1 a. m., beginning January 7th. 

For Children of Members. Four illus- 
trated lectures. The Museum Instruc- 
tors. Lecture Hall. The following 
Saturday mornings — January 8th, 22nd, 
February 5th, 19th — 11 A. M. 

For Teachers, and for others on request. 
Five illustrated lectures on The Paint- 
ing of the Northern Schools. Miss 
Edith R. Abbot, Museum Instructor. 
Class Room. Tuesdays, 4:15 p. m., be- 
ginning March 14th. 

For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Five lectures. Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, William M. Chase, Robert 
Henri, Bryson Burroughs, and Philip 
Hale. Museum Galleries. Saturdays in 
January and February, 8 p. m. Tickets 
will be required, and may be secured for 



single lectures or for the course, before 
December 10th, on application at the 
office of the art school attended. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Five illustrated lectures. Lecture Hall. 
Saturdays in January and February, 8 p.m. 

For the Blind. Two lectures illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Class Room. Satur- 
days, 8 p. m., April 1 5th and 29th. 

For the Deaf. Two illustrated lectures. 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
Thursdays, December 2nd and February 
3rd, at 4 p. m. 

For Students of History in the City 
High Schools. Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan, 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Stella Rubinstein, 
Christian Gauss, and Frank J. Mather, 
Jr. Lecture Hall. Wednesdays, 4 p. m. 
beginning December 1st. 

Lectures for Members. — A course of 
six lectures on the Italian Painters as Dec- 
orators will be given by the Museum In- 
structor, Miss Edith R. Abbot, on Friday 
mornings at eleven o'clock, as follows: 



January 7. 
January 14. 
January 21. 

January 28. 

February 4. 
February 11. 



The Franciscan Revival 
The Brancacci Chapel 
The Riccardi Chapel, Pag- 
eant Painting 
The Sala degli Sposi, Secu- 
lar Decoration 
The Sistine Chapel 
The Vatican Stanze 



The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in Italy furnish a wealth of interior decor- 
ation from which a few examples have been 
chosen which both in the interpretation of 
the subject matter and the treatment of 
decorative motives record the development 
of Italian art from Giotto's day to the time 
of Raphael. 

Soon after that Christmas Eve nearly 
three hundred years ago on which Saint 
Francis arranged the creche in order that 
men might feel the presence of divinity in 
the common human lot, religious painting 
awoke to the observation of contemporary 
life. Its humor, its tragedy, and its ten- 
derness appear on many a frescoed wall. 

In the fifteenth century, the ruling prince 
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employed the artist to adorn his private 
chapel, whereupon the gospel narrative 
was made over into the fashions of the day, 
and one is dazzled by the brilliant com- 
pany of the kings — gay Renaissance 
princes — on their prolonged and laby- 
rinthine way to the Christ Child. Pageant 
painting was never more winning, nor were 
the joys of heaven ever depicted more 
naively than by Benozzo Gozzoli in the 
Riccardi Chapel. 

In other examples there is no tempor- 
izing; s.ecular life is pictured frankly, no 
longer masquerading under an assumed 
religious title. Family portraits, the hunt, 
or a triumph in the Roman fashion reflect 
the varied interests of the ducal court. We 
see the muses or the sciences in their ben- 
eficent relation to the scholar. New 
motives of design inspired by classic forms 
indicate the later Renaissance. 

All the higher idealism of the period 
appears at last gathered up by Raphael 
into a kind of apotheosis of the Renais- 
sance in the frescoes of the Vatican Stanze. 

The lectures will be held in the Class 
Room. Members will be admitted on pres- 
entation of their Members' tickets, at the 
entrance at Fifth Avenue and 83rd Street. 

Lectures for Children of Members. 
— Four lectures for children of Members 
will be given in the Lecture Hall on Satur- 
day mornings at eleven o'clock. The 
Museum is full of things which would give 
pleasure to children, and these lectures 
will lead to an appreciation of them. They 
will describe certain phases of life in various 
periods, and will tell stories of many inter- 
esting people, of great deeds and adven- 
tures, of wars and of chivalry, of peace and 
of gentle life, of kings and of savages. The 
illustrations will be drawn from paintings, 
embroideries, sculpture, and armor. 

Tickets will be required and may be 
secured according to the information 
given in the announcement of the lectures 
sent to Members of the Museum. 

January 8, Queen Matilda's Needle- 
work. Who among the boys and girls has 
not heard of the faithful Penelope, she who 
kept raveling out by night the work she 



wrought by day, and so kept her suitors 
waiting until her husband, Ulysses, came 
home from his long wanderings? Queen 
Matilda and the women of her court used 
their needles to as good advantage and 
their handiwork tells a heroic tale. 

January 22, The Little Poor Man. Poor 
in money but rich in friends; having no 
wealth, yet possessing great power; spend- 
ing his life in a tiny village, yet known 
in many lands, even honored the world 
over: such is the story of the little poor 
man. 

February 5, The Child in the Vatican. 
Many years ago, a ten-year-old boy lived 
in the lofty halls of the Pope's palace and 
played along the beautiful walks of the 
Vatican gardens. His name is known in 
history and of his life many interesting 
tales are told. 

February 19, Court and Wilderness. 
Navigator and explorer, a writer withal, 
and something of an artist, the brave, 
honorable, and capable man who lived at 
court and in the wilderness crowded into 
less than threescore years and ten a wealth 
of romantic achievement. 

Art Students' Course. — From the 
early years of its history the Met- 
ropolitan Museum has recognized the 
importance of a close relationship between 
the art student and the Museum collec- 
tions. Under its immediate direction, a 
school of industrial and fine arts was car- 
ried on for a number of years. After the 
establishment of the various specialized 
schools throughout the city, this seemed 
no longer a wise expenditure and was 
finally discontinued. Both Museum and 
schools felt the necessity of concentrating 
upon their own problems, and it is not 
surprising if, for a time, they lost sight of 
the advantages of cooperation. 

During the last few years, however, the 
Museum has made a consistent effort to 
provide special facilities for all workers 
in the arts. Practical designers and schools 
of design were the first to take advantage 
of the opportunities for study, and their 
use of the Museum has increased from year 
to year. A recent article in the Bulletin 1 
'Bulletin, vol. X, p. 105. 
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shows how extensive this cooperation has 
become. 

To bring the Museum into vital touch 
with the needs of the student of drawing 
and painting is more difficult. Indeed, it 
is an open question whether technical 
matters can be discussed to advantage 
outside the studio, where brushes and color 
may be used. The experiment is to be 
tried at the Museum this winter, with the 
examples in the paintings galleries to 
furnish the illustrative material. In this 
attempt we have the cooperation of prac- 
tical painters who need no introduction. 
The course has been planned in consulta- 
tion with the governing board of the Art 
Students' League. 

Tickets will be required and will of 
necessity be limited to students of drawing 
and painting. We hope, however, for their 
suggestions and assistance in formulating 
plans of broader scope for another year. 

The lectures will be given on Saturday 
evenings at 8 o'clock, as follows: 
January 8. Cecilia Beaux 
January 15. William M. Chase 



January 22. Robert Henri 
February 5. Bryson Burroughs 
February 19. Philip Hale 

Christmas Cards. — The Museum se- 
lection of Christmas cards, photographs of 
paintings and sculpture whose subjects 
are suggestive of the season of giving, are 
now on sale. The prints are mounted at- 
tractively, and will be found to make a 
useful gift. Besides these specially selected 
subjects, there are many other photographs 
and color prints on sale at the Museum 
which are admirably suited for Christmas 
presents. 

Christmas Day Opening. — It is de- 
sired to call attention to a change in the 
hour of opening on Christmas Day. Fol- 
lowing the rule established last year, the 
doors will be opened at one p. m., instead of 
ten a. m. as in previous years, and will 
be closed at six. The reason for this 
change is the fact of the very slight atten- 
dance during the morning hours. 



LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 

NOVEMBER, 1915 



CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 

Arms and Armor *Cutlass, Italian, middle of seven- 
teenth century Purchase. 

*Headpiece, breast, and back 
plates, reinforcing plastron, and 
bridle gauntlet, Portuguese, late 
seventeenth century Purchase. 

Ceramics fTwo covered cream pots, French 

(Mennecy), eighteenth century; 
cup and saucer, German (Meis- 
sen), eighteenth century Purchase. 

Ivories tBox, Saracenic, thirteenth century Purchase. 

Leatherwork fFranklin pocket-book, American, 

eighteenth century Gift of William A. Wing. 

Musical Instruments *Tuning-pipe, American, early nine- 
teenth century Gift of Mrs. John Crosby 

Brown. 

Paintings *The Temptation of St. Anthony, 

by an artist of the School of 

Bosch, Flemish, 1460-15 16 .... Anonymous Gift. 

"Not yet placed on Exhibition. 

fRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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